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ESSAYS ON VENTILATION. 


No. 2. 
On the Injurious Effects of Vitiated Air. 


“ Mental anxiety may, perhaps, be considered the most 
powerful encmy to the duration of human life, and 
next to it, defective nutriment, whether in quantity 
or quality, But after these, no other cause, at 
least in modern times, appears to have inflicted so 
great an amount of evil upon the human race as 
defective ventilation—too often the forerunner of 
plagues and pestilence in former times, and asso- 
ciated, even at present, with an immense loss of 
life.".—Dr. D. B. Reid. 


It may seem surprising, and, at first 
thought, almost incredible, that a very small 
quantity of carbonic acid contained in the air 
inhaled, is sufficient to render it injurious to 
the system. But let it be remembered, that 
this gas is really an active poison,—as cer- 
tainly fatal as corrosive sublimate, arsenic, 
prussic acid, or any other poison; and that 
many substances with which we are acquaint- 
ed, produce serious consequences, even when 
administered in very small quantities. Scve- 
ral of the gases are of this description. Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, for instance, when the 
quantity existing in the air is “ so small as 
not to exceed one-fifteen thousandth part, has 
been known to produce injurious effects on the 
constitution.” “‘l’o some individuals, air 
containing only one-millionth part, or even 
jess, has proved offensive. A horse dies in 
air containing a two hundred and fiftieth part, 
anda bird in air containing one-fifteen hun- 
dredth part. Various animals have been 
killed by surrounding the body with this gas, 
though fresh air was supplied to the lungs.” 

From these facts it is evident, that a very 
small quantity of carbonic acid gas, (which, 
however, is not so powerful a poison as sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,) may, when contained in 
the air we breathe, produce serious effects. 
It is true, that the power of the system in ac- 
commodating itself to circumstances, is very 
great, and that many persons are repeatedly 
exposed to an exceedingly impure atmosphere, 
apparently without injury. ‘ Some individu- 
als,” observes a late author, “ work habitual- 
ly in mines and other places, where from one 
to two per cent., and perhaps still larger quan- 


tities, of carbonic acid are present. But 
death has ensued in some peculiar cases, it 
has been affirmed, where there was ouly one 
per cent. Any ordinary atmosphere contain- 
ing one per cent. of carbonic acid, must be 
regarded as of very inferior quality, and not 
fit to sustain health, though in numerous 
apartments a much more vitiated air may be 
observed.”* 

Several instances are on record of the fatal 
effects of uir, vitiated by no other means than 
the respiration and perspiration of the indivi- 
duals confined in it. The fate of the one 
hundred and forty-six Englishmen imprisoned 
in the Black Hole at Calcutta, is well known. 
After ten hours confinement, during a sultry 
night in Bengal, in a dungeon only about 
eighteen feet square, and furnished with but 
two windows, both on the same side, trrenty- 
three out of the whole number were all that 
remained alive; and these were in a misera- 
ble condition, nearly all being in a high pu- 
trid fever, of which many of them subsequent- 
ly died. The accounts of this horrible affair 
state, that during the first few hours, the pri- 
soners suffered most from thirst, a profuse 
perspiration having broken out within a few 
minutes after they entered the place. When, 
however, they had been confined about three 
hours and a half, by which time more than 
one-third were dead, the difficulty of respira- 
tion produced more suffering than the want of 
water: the demand for the latter then ceased, 


and “air, air,” was the general ery. The 


as that of rural districts. Almost every resi- 
dent of a city, who may have occasionally 
visited the country, for the purpose of recrea- 
tion or health, has experienced the invigorat- 
ing effect of 

« The trembling air, that floats from hill to hill, 

From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element.” 

The bills of mortality show that the aver- 
age duration of life is shorter in cities than in 
rural districts.* Nor is the difference to be 
ascribed entirely to the occupation and mode 
of life of the inhabitants. This is probably 
only a minor cause. Dr. Clark mentions the 
striking fact, that among the fork-grinders of 
Sheffield, those resident in the country, live, 
on an average, sight years longer than those 
resident in towns. In both, the irritating 
cause and the habits of life are the same. 
The only difference appears to be, that the 
country workmen draw their air from a purer 
source, and perhaps carry on their work in 
larger apartments. \ Hence they live on an 
average forty years, while their town compa- 
nions are cut off between the ages of twenty- 
eight and thirty-two.t If, then, the little im- 
purity that is contained in the open air of ci- 
ties, is sufficient to shorten the lives of the 
inhabitants, who can calculate the loss of life 
sustained by breathing the still more vitiated 
atmosphere of confined apartments ? 

“ The number of individuals is 
ly small,” observes Dr. Reid, “ who are really 


aware of the magnitude of the evils arising 


corrupt state of the air was doubtless the chief| from the respiration of vitiated air. It is not 
cause of the death of those who perished.| generally understood, that in innumerable 
Neither thirst, nor the weakening of the sys-| public and private assemblies, churches, the- 
tem by the profuse perspiration, can be sup-/atres, schools, &c., an atmosphere is often 
posed to have proved fatal in so short a time.+breathed for hours continuously, which is as 

Several other instances of this kind, though | foul and offensive, compared with the air that 
none of so horrible a character, might be re- | js congenial to the lungs, as the water of the 


cited ; but the foregoing js sufficient to show 
the melancholy effects of air vitiated to a 
high degree by the respiration and perspira- 
tion of those confined in it: and, as Dr. 
Combe remarks, “If the results arising from 
extreme vitiation of the air be so appalling, 
we may rest assured that those arising from 
every minor degree, although they may be 
less obvious, are not less certain in their ope- 
ration.” 

The injurious effect of air containing but a 
very small proportion of impurity, is illustrat- 
ed by the well-known fact, that the atmos- 
phere of cities is by no means so salubrious 





** [llustrations of Ventilation,” by David Boswell 
Reid, M. D. London, 1844, The subject of the injuri- 
ous effects of impure air has been so fully treated of by 
this aathor, and by Dr. Andrew Combe, in his “ Prinei- 


ples of Physiology applied to the Preservation of | 


Health,” that much of the present essay will consist of 
extracts from these works. 


Thames at London Bridge contrasted with a 
pure mountain spring. It is no exaggerated 
statement to affirm, that the greatest scourge 
with which this, and so many other climates 
are affected, viz. consumption, owes its origin 
more to ignorance of the laws of health, con- 
nected with peculiarities of exposure to altér- 
ations of air and temperature, and to the se- 
verity of local draughts, than to any disad- 
vantages connected with the local state of the 
atmosphere which cannot be met with proper 
care and attention ; that numerous other dis- 
eases, particularly catarrhs, rheumatisms and 
pleurisies, ofien spring from this cause; that 
a depreciated tone of mental vigour, as well 
|as of bodily health, may, in endless examples, 
be traced to the same cause; that the most 
deadly plagues that have ever appeared, have 








| ® Sce vol. xiii. of “ The Friend,” p. 355. 
+ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, part xxii. p. 312. 
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been aggravated, if not caused, by want of 
cleanliness and ventilation; and that the or- 
dinary typhoid fever of this country almost 
invariably originates under similar circum- 
stances : that hospitals, imperfectly ventilat- 
ed, have in some cases proved a curse instead 
of a blessing to the miserable patients who 
have been conveyed to them: that public es- 
tablishments are known to the medical profes- 
sion, where, at one time, from the same cause, 
no case of compound fracture ever recovered ; 
few or none survived the amputation of a 
limb; mortification attacked every wound, 
however trivial, while the prostration of 
strength became so great, that men who had 
at first stood the severest operations without 
a murmur, subsequently cried like children 
from the slightest pain; and that cases have 
actually presented themselves, where the ap- 
parently lifeless corpse, subdued and oppressed 
far more by the atmosphere with which it was 
surrounded, than by the disease to which it 
was supposed to have fallen a victim, has ac- 
tually been known to revive, after removal to 
the dead-room, a separate apartment, where 
the play of a wholesome atmosphere, flowing 
unrestrictedly upon it, revived the fading 
flame of life after it was to all appearance 
gone, and where health and strength were ul- 
timately restored : that the practice in hospi- 
tals has been accompanied with the most de- 
cided reduction of mortality as the ventilation 
has been improved: that even in cities, gene- 
rally, the mortality has regularly diminished, 
as the external ventilation of the streets has 
been placed on a better and more systematic 
footing, by increased attention to cleanliness, 
and by affording free channels for the passage 
of air. 

* But, independent of the more serious and 
direct attacks of disease, there are numerous 
minor evils that often prey upon the constitu- 
tion, where the air is of inferior quality. The 
long-continued action of vitiated air gradually 
undermines the tone and strength of the sto- 
mach ; the appetite diminishes, and the cita- 
del or mainspring of the constitution being 
thus enfeebled or destroyed, all the other pow- 
ers of the system also gradually give way.”* 
This may be observed in numerous dwelling 


dentary occupations, where the natural wants 


of the system, a proper care as to regularity|and young men, but especially the former, 


of diet and to exercise in the open air, are 
absorbed in attention to business. It would 
be well, indeed, were individuals, so exposed, 
to pause and calculate, with a little of that 
keenness with which they enter upon their 
daily pursuits, the extent to which they are 
obliged to draw upon the capital of their con- 
stitution, in labouring under the oppression 
which an inferior atmosphere always devel- 
opes. 
the most certain consequences of long expo- 
sure to a vitiated atmosphere, especially when 
it isaccompanied by an over-anxious and ha- 
rassing attention to business; and in various 
occupations, the short span of human life is 





*See also Combe’s Principles of Physiology, page 


|air,] is greatly more influential in the produc- 
houses, in many varieties of shops, offices and | tion of nervous disease and delicacy -of consti- 
counting-houses, and in various trades and se- | tution, than is commonly imagined.” 


Premature old age is, indeed, one of| greater vitiation of the air of our apartments 


abridged many years by this cause, independ- 
ently of the low tone at which it often flows, 
and the endless discomfort onduampeyence to 
which, in such cases, it is en sub- 
jected. 

“Nor are the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties to be forgotten, in considering the influ- 
ence of a vitiated atmosphere, as the energy 
and tone of both are lowered and depressed 
by bad air: these are impaired as much at 
least as the corporeal functions, and, when not 
subdued by the mere force of the oppression 
to which they are subjected, are often forced 
into an unnatural state of excitement, equally 
incompatible with health, and with the sober 
exercise of the reasoning faculties.” 

“ When the air is of inferior quality,” re- 
marks the same author, in another place, 
‘the respiration becomes uncomfortable, and 
often anxious or oppressive, the strength be- 
gins to fail, the general tone of the system is 
depressed, the power of bodily or mental ex- 
ertion becomes impaired, the sleep anxious 
and uncertain, and, in extreme cases, where 
the air has been vitiated to a great extent, 
death rapidly ensues. In more minute pro- 
portions, impurities in the air produce an end- 
less variety of discomfort and disease, some- 
times inducing a sense of languor or debility 
that may be barely recognized; while, on 
other occasions, they undermine the constitu- 
tion by a slow and insidious action, which is 
too often accompanied by a permanent loss of 
health.” 

Dr. Arnott, in his Elements of Physics, in- 
forms us, that “consumption is the disease 
which carries off a fifth, or more, of the per- 
sons born in Britain ; owing, in part, no doubt, 
to the changeableness of the external climate, 
but much more to the faulty modes of warm- 
ing and ventilating the houses.” “ With this 
opinion,” observes Richardson, (the author of 
an English work on Warming and Ventila- 
tion,) ‘* many of our first medical men have 
concurred.” 

*« A good deal of obseryation has convinced 
me,” says Dr. Combe, “that the transmission 
of imperfectly oxygenated blood to the brain, 
[in consequence of the breathing of impure 


It is often asked, why our young women 


are so much less vigorous and healthy than 
was the case with the same classes fifty years 
ago; and why spinal and nervous diseases are 
more prevalent now, than then. By some 
this difference is ascribed to the change that 
has taken place in the’ occupation and mode 
of life of the younger classes of society. This 
explanation, however, seems insufficient. The 
real cause, I apprehend, is to be found in the 


at the present day, than formerly. The gen- 
eral abandonment of open fire places, and the 
introduction of close stoves, may justly be 
considered a retrograde step in the practice 
of ventilation, though an advancement in the 
art of economy. A room warmed by a close 
stove, receives but little ventilation. The old- 


fashioned open fire-places, on the other hand, | 43 



























maintained the purity of the afmosphere of 
the apartment by causing a constant circula- 
tion and change of air. 
attended with some discomfort, produced by 


his, it is true, was 


he draughts of cold air which rushed in 


through the crevices around the windows and 
doors, 
less injurious, to many constitutions at least, 
than the almost constant inhalation of poisen- 
ed air. 


But such cold currents are probably 


Dr. Combe thinks that the debility so gen- 


erally complained of in spring, is caused in 


great part by confinement during the winter 
months in close vitiated air. ‘ This debili- 
ty,” he observes, “ is often erroneously ascrib- 


ed to the unwholesome influence of spring—a 


season extolled by the poets, not as a cause 
of relaxation and feebleness, but as the dis- 
penser of renovated life and vigour to all cre- 
ated beings.” ‘Thomson, who lived when open 
fire places were in general use in England, 
thus speaks of this season : 
“ In these green days, 

Reviving Sickness lifts her languid head ; 

Life flows afresh ; and young-eyed Health exalts 

‘The whole creation round.” 

The air of sick chambers is apt to be much 
more impure than that of ordinary apart- 
ments ; since the products evolved both by 
the perspiration and respiration of diseased 
individuals, are, not unfrequently, peculiarly 
noxious. ‘ The respiration of invalids,” re- 
marks Dr. Reid, “ is often exceedingly affect- 
ed, not only in the quantity, but also in the 
quality of the materials exhaled. The lungs 
often discharge large quantities of offensive 
volatile products from the system. The 
amount of carbonic acid exhaled is also very 
considerably increased in some cases, and 
hence a much larger supply of air is then re- 
quired, than under other circumstances.” 

The contaminated air of crowded, ill-venti- 
lated meeting-houses, lecture-rooms, court- 
rooms, and other public buildings, is often 
productive of very serious consequences, 
though these consequences may not generally 
be traced to the real cause. According to 
Dr. Combe, “ It is observed, that fainting and 
hysterics occur in churches much more fre- 
quently in the afternoon than in the forenoon, 
because the air is then in its maximum of vi- 
tiation.” Indeed, serious consequences would 
more frequently follow exposure to such at- 
mospheres, were it not, that the heated state 
of the air of crowded assemblies excites in- 
creased perspiration, which performs in part 
the function of the lungs, and thus tends to 
relieve the system.* 

Some there are, no doubt, who will consi- 
der the foregoing remarks respecting the in- 
jurious effects of impure air and want of ven- 
tilation, to be merely the observations of com- 
plaining theorists; and these will confidently 
appeal in support of their position to the fact, 
that many persons have lived with almost un- 
interrupted health to advanced age, notwith- 
standing they have been exposed through life 
to the influence of impure air. To this may 
be replied, that the same kind of reasoning 





* See also Reid’s Illustrations of Ventilation, pages 42, 
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has been employed in defence of the use of|circumst@gees that affect severely their less|the west,) the woods had suffered much from 
tobacco, spirituous liquors, opium, &c. ; some | fortunate neighbours.”* fire ; the whole mountain side had been burnt ; 
of the most inveterate drunkards, tobacco-| ‘The system may become habituated to|the herbage was quite consumed, many trees 
chewers, and opium-eaters, having been|the action of air charged with increasing pro-|had perished in the conflagration, some were 
known to live in the enjoyment of apparent | portions of carbonic acid, in the same manner | standing half alive, half dead, while others 
health to a very old age. But the truth of |as it can be accustomed by long habit to ex-|had quite escaped. Jerash lay before us ; 
the matter appears to be, that vitiated air, and | cessive quantities of beer, wine, spirituous li-/after a steep and rocky descent, we reached 
the substances just mentioned, are all poisons, | quors, opium, and other substances ; and hence the bank of a beautiful little stream, thickly 
the effect of which, however, is slow and in-| individuals may be constantly observed with | shaded by tall oleanders, and, passing through 
sidious, but none the less certain and injurious. | all their faculties in full activity, in an atmos-|the hundreds of sheep and goats watering at 
The following extracts are to the purpose. phere that almost induces a soporific effect |it, ascended to the summit of a hill in the 
“If it be said that nobody will be troubled | ¥P" others not accustomed to it: but a gen-| midst of the ruins,’ &c. 
with all this trifling care, and that thousands eral reduction of strength and firmness boih| “ Between Aszalt and El-Hussan the scene- 
who expose themselves in every way, never- of mind and body, accompanied by an inferior | ry is most lovely. From the western extrem- 
theless enjoy good health and long life, I can appetite, invariably attends long and frequent ity of Mount Gilead in an almost continuous 
only answer that this is true; but that an in-|Ctimuance in such atmospheres.”* “ In| descent, to the foot of Gebel Adjeloun, every 
finitely greater proportion pass through life mines,” remarks the same author in another | minute introduces you to some new scene of 
as habitual invalids, and scarcely know, from | P@t of his work, “ it is frequently common | loveliness. The path wound through thickets 
experience, what a day of good health really for the men to work in an atmosphere too of the most luxuriant growth, and of every 
is. The late discussions on the Factory Biil|'™Pure to permit a common candle to burn,|shade of verdure, frequently overshadowing 
have demonstrated, by an unassailable mass though an oil lamp, in consequence of its|the road and diffusing a delicious coolness, &c. 
of evidence, that many circumstances, rarely | 8teater tenacity of combustion, may be main- Immediately after crossing the Zerka we rest- 
considered as injurious, because they have no tained in action without difficulty. But nu- ed at a large cave formed by overhanging 
immediate effect in suddenly destroying life | TUS individuals faint in an atmosphere far|rocks ; the river in front of us, and a wild 
by acute diseases, have, nevertheless, a mark- less impure than that of some coal-mines, and} almond tree near its mouth, which supplied 
ed influence in slowly undermining health, and | ©¥°2 death has been considered to have en-|us with a welcome addition to some raisins, 
shortening human existence. There are sued in some instances from vitiated air,|the best we ever tasted, that we procured at 
trades, for example, at which workmen may though it was not sufficiently impure to extin-| Aszalt. It was oppressively hot in this ravine 
labour for fifteen or twenty years, without guish a candle, no impurity but carbonic acid | but delightfully cool again as we ascended Ge- 
having been a month confined by disease dur- being known to have been present.” + bel Adjeloun, through scenery of more gran- 
ing all. that time, and which are therefore Sufficient has perhaps been said respecting | deur than that of Mount Gilead, and to the full 
said to be healthy trades; and yet, when the the evils resulting from defective ventilation. | as beautiful—after three quarters of an hour of 
investigation is pursued a little further, it is|{" my next essay I shall endeavour to point | steep ascent, the valonidis reappeared on both 
found that the general health is so steadily, out the proper means sides of a very beautiful ravine, running up 
although imperceptibly, encroached upon, that “ These to defy, and all the fates that dwell into the mountains,—not valonidis only, but it 
scarcely a single workman survives his forti- In cloister'd air, tainted with steaming life.” was clothed to the very summit with prickly 
eth or fiftieth year.”* oaks regs arent — among - oregt 
“ An individual ssing a strong consti- ee ee ee ae 
tution, may, tenlaad withetaed the bad conse- 7 = ae ang won . — 
quences of occasionally breathing an impure fae cg gem ly gerne yin 
atinosphere, but even he will suffer for a time. ount Gilead, opened upon us, the higher _ 
He will not experience the same amount of ascended ; corn fields, ready for the sickle, 
mischief from it as the invalid, but he will be revealed the vicinity of a town, Bourma, to 
perfectly conscious of a temporary feeling of bene wien bee yenched oe ane ~ 
discomfort, the very purpose of which is, like cone minutes ascent ; — olives —s - 
pain from a burn,. to impel him to shun the ittle beyond it, but arbutuses, firs, ash, 
danger, and seek relief in a purer air. The prickly oaks, and a species of the valonidi with 
comparative harmlessness of a single expo- a larger leaf than the usual sort, perhaps the 
sure is the circumstance which blinds us to oak of Bashan, succeeded. tes paw Renee 
the magnitude of the ultimate result, and and a half we reached a beautiful broad ter- 
makes us fancy ourselves safe and prudent race of about twenty minutes in length, and 
when every day is surely, though impercepti- erty hegens Sen eee as Spee 
bly, adding to the sum of the mischief.”* est point of Gebel Adjeloun, towering up most 
“Phe immenlty etielh:ines tibdied majestically on the left, its noble crags almost 
have from evils produced by such causes, is rer a cms pipe 2 a 
Ro argument against their general influence. Se iat haat or a1, eens diteinh adhe 
: : . . ’ ’ ’ ld) S 
ee res i ie han howe of Mout lend 
; : s e beauty of the descent surpasses, if possi- 
trate, and = with extreme severity on tem- ble, that oF the ascent, and ‘ne aesionent 
eden Bet anxiety, Stiges, view was most splendid. But a painter only 
é dep g circumstances, or expose could give an idea of these scenes of beauty 
in peculiar states of the atmosphere to the and grandeur.’ 
causes of disease. Besides, there is no proof ' 


. 
that powerful sienni h ; “« Our next day’s route was through very 

rial constitutions, whose vigour May} an hour’ after leaving Naimi; trees, thinly |lovely, but quieter scenery, valleys full of 
protect them from the inroads of severe dis- g : ; 7peveys 4 y? ’ 


: scattered at first, but which soon became nu-| olives, corn fields reclaimed from the forest, 
ease, are not deteriorated below the standard} merous ; and the road henceforward was ex-|and villages. At the bottom of the hill be- 
of health they would otherwise present, under tremely pretty,winding over hills and through low Zebeen we crossed the brook Napalin, 
vales and narrew rocky ravines, overhung/shaded by beautiful oleanders. A beautiful 
with the valonidi oak, and other beautiful|/narrow glen afterwards ushered us into a 
trees, of which I knew not the names. Ap-| broad valley, richly wooded to the summits of 
proaching Jerash, (Souf lying considerably to| the hills with noble prickly oaks, a few pine 







































* Reid’s Illustrations of Ventilation. 

+ Dr. Webster, in his Chemistry, page 155, says,— 
“Two instances recently occurred at Cambridge, 
where a candle continued burning in an apartment in 
which two men were found insensible; one was with 
great difficulty recovered, the other died.” 


Erratum. In last number, page 99, col- 
umn 3, line 2, for “is supplied” read “ are 
supplied.” 

For “* The Friend.” 
THE LAND OF ISRAEL. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 


«“¢ The whole of the country, says Lord 
Lindsay, ‘ that we had yet traversed on the 
east of the Jordan, from the lake of Tiberias to 
the Red Sea, and from Oour-Keis to Heshbon, 
is fertile in the extreme ; and the woody 
scenery of the mountain districts of Belkah 
and Adjeloun scarcely to be surpassed in 
beauty. The soil is so generally fertile as to 
be capable of producing almost every thing 
that is required. 

«¢ The wood scenery spoken of in such 
high terms by Buckingham, Irby and Mang- 
les, &c., began to appear about a quarter of 





*Combe’s Principles of Physiology, A to the 
Pres. of Health. pre ee 
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jpeaceful and happy men. Such 
ional degreb tree, or arbutus, but the prevail- 
ing trees were oaks, prickly and broad leaf- 
ed ; it was forest scenery of the noblest char- 
acter—next to that of Old England, with 
which none that I ever saw can stand compar- 
ison. On our journey to Jerash by a differ- 
ent route from that of Irby and Mangles, 
Banks, and Buckingham, we wondered at the 
encomiums lavished by those gentlemen on 
the woodland scenery of these regions; we 
now thought that enough had scarcely been 
said in their praise.’ 

« Jebel Adjeloun, extending from the Zer- 
ka to the Yarmuk, is described by Eli Smith, 
as presenting ‘ the most charming rural scen- 
ery that he had seen in Syria. A continued 
forest of noble trees, chiefly of the evergreen 
oak, covers a large part of it; while the 
ground beneath is clothed with luxuriant grass, 
which we found a foot or more in height, and 
decked with a rich variety of wild flowers.’ 

“ These direct, explicit, and uniformly ac- 
cordant testimonies, give proof that, notwith- 
standing all the desolation that has come on 
an almost dispeopled land, the natural fertili- 
ty of the Belka is yet unimpaired. Its pecu- 
liar excellence as a pastoral country is yet as 
distinguished as ever. It retains every capa- 
bility of being what it was when the Israel- 
ites first entered it. And though the igno- 
rant and idle Arabs leave cisterns, anciently 
excavated with great labour from the rock, 
useless and dry, rather than expend a light 
and momentary effort in cleansing away the 
rubbish, merely to let the water flow into them, 
so richly has nature endowed the land, that 
even the Bedouins, making its excellence 
their boast, can appreciate the land they do 
nothing to improve ; and every traveller now 
sees it to be, what the children of Reuben and 
Gad pronounced it at first, ‘ the land is a land 
for cattle,’ 

“ Beauty still lingers in Gilead, as if in its 
own dwelling place, from which it will not de- 
part. Like many other portions of the land 
of Israel, the wild boar out of the forest doth 
devour it. Like as in other mountains of Is- 
rael the prowling robber has caused the way- 
faring man to cease, so that for preceding 
ages none have passed through them ; and the 
fear of the wild tenants of the forest, whether 
men or beasts, is an alloy to the pleasure 
which the native loveliness of the land imparts 
to the passing visitant. These ruined cities 
retain many a sign of ancient luxury, which 
make art the handmaid of pleasure and of 
ease, the weary traveller rests not now beneath 
a vaulted canopy in a pillared mansion ; but, 
from necessity, betakes himself for a night’s 
repose to an excavated cave, more like to ‘a 
den of thieves, than to a dwelling of civili- 
zed men.’». 

“That man were not a lover of his race 
who could look on cities without inhabitants, 
and houses without man, and on fertile plains 
so wide as seeming to be bounded only by the 
horizon, and so rich that a wretched agricul- 
ture could count on a twenty-five fold produce 
and a double harvest,—without an ardent wish 
that the cities should be peopled, and the land 
be cultivated, and be filled with virtuous, 


trees towering over them. I saw an occas- 
be blasted by the sight not only of fe apathy 
and ignorance of the Turks, but of all that is 
now seen in the land, where the moral debase- 
ment is akin to the physical ; so that the re- 
suscitation of the Havuran and its kindred 
territories, judging from sight, might well 
seem to be a dream. 

“ The believer looking with the eye of faith 
can survey the great desert, which lies with- 
in the patrimony of Abraham’s seed, as the 
covenanted gift of Abraham’s God, and, anti- 
cipating in sure hope the glorious day of Is- 
rael’s redemption and final restoration, can see 
nothing but beauty without a trace of desola- 
tion there, where, looked on as it is, nothing 
else can be seen. The happiness shall then 
be such, that it shall indeed seem like a dream. 
‘When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, we were like them that dream ; then 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and our 
tongue with singing: then said they among 
the heathen the Lord hath done great things 
for them. ‘The Lord hath done great things 
for us, whereof we are glad. ‘Turn again our 
captivity, O Lord,as the streams of the south.’ 
(Psalm cxxvi. 1-5.) That word which has 
turned defenced cities into ruinous heaps, has 
power, when varied from a curse to a blessing, 
to restore the cities to dwell in, and to trans- 
form the wilderness into a fruitful field. 

“ The cities and the lands of Gilead and 
Bashan, as well as those of Moab and Am- 
mon, were long hid from the world till in these 
latter days they rise into view, not only show- 
ing that every word of God that hath gone 
forth against them is at last perfect work, 
but witnessing too, as their testimony may 
now be heard, that they are all nearly, if not 
altogether, ready for the accomplishment of 
other predictions. Had they been known in 
past centuries, as in the present day, before 
the judgments had come upon them to the 
uttermost, men might have sought to qualify 
a prophecy, if not wholly accomplished; or 
even, as was the practice in earlier ages, they 
might have renounced the literal interpreta- 
tion, and wrested the Scriptures into some im- 
aginary significancy, while the time was not 
come for the word itself to speak, or for the 
very things to be seen which the prophets 
had declared. And even if these cities and 
regions had been open to European research 
long after the days of Abulfeda, much testi- 
mony would have been wanting then, which 
is most abundant now ; and men would either 
not have known the sign which the Lord had 
set up to make the time when Israel’s blind- 
ness should speedily cease, or else they might 
have looked on the prospective abandonment 
and desertion of so many cities of the land as 
a dream never to be realized, or only to be 
thought of as a reality when a new age of 
wonders should arise. 

“ When they shall see these things, they 
shall know that Iam the Lord. When the 
time was come that the predicted declarations 
were complete, or in the course of rapid com- 
pletion, these things were seer ; the whole 
scene was disclosed to view; and many ran 
to and fro! where none before had travelled. 
In this, as in numberless instances besides, 


might | kn wledge was increased. Facts were brought 







to light by which the verity of God’s words 
was seen. Cities and plains, mountains and 
valleys vied with each other in declaring it. 
Babylon, whose site was scarcely known, 
vied with Petra, which had been sought for in 
vain ; and Chaldea with Edom, and Ammon 
with Moab. Palestine showed itself full of 
judgments as it once was of mercies; the 
land of Israel's ancient possession was stud- 
ded with testimonies ; and the completion of 
manifold judgments showed that the cup of 
the Lord’s wrath had gone round among all 
the nations to whom by name He sent it. 

** But the completion of one series of pro- 
phetic judgments, true to the very letter, pre- 
pares the way for the completion of another 
series of a different order. ‘There is not on- 
ly a growing evidence, or, as Bacon calls it, 
a germinating fulfilment of prophecy ; but that 
germinating process may be even seen. While 
some have borne their ripened fruit, others 
may be looked on in the bud. As in the land 
of Israel, the gathering of the harvest may 
be the preparation for thé sower ; so the judg- 
ments that have come upon the land, though 
others yet intervene, prepare the way for the 
blessings that are to follow after. Cities there 
are without inhabitants, and without claim- 
ants; houses there are, numbered by hun- 
dreds in single localities, without man, open 
to any casual visitants that may choose to en- 
ter them. Over a large portion of Israel’s 
inheritance, the rights of property in houses 
or in lands are altogether unknown ; the right 
of possession is never challenged, and need 
not be contested where there are empty dwel- 
lings, ready for octupation, and fertile plains 
that cry in vain for cultivators. ‘The wander- 
ing Arabs cause the inhabitants to wander. 
The government, to whom alone all property in 
the land belongs, has no power to protect it; 
and the cities and the land, with none that can 
keep the one or cultivate the other, are with- 
out possessors, as if they pertained to a peo- 
ple that are no longer there. All other bonds 
are broken, all other claims disannulled, but 
that of Israel’s everlasting covenant. The 
time is come when there is room for a million 
of human beings to form a new colony, in the 
country beyond Jordan, which was former! 
partitioned among two tribes and a half of Isra- 
el. And while the wandering tribes that tra- 
verse the land, and move imcessantly from place 
to place, as if sojourners in a land that is not 
theirs, and dwelling in tents amidst cities in 
which no man dwells, the wanderers through- 
out the world who can call no other region 
th€irs, are numbered by millions, and one of 
the fondest schemes of the Jewish mind, not 
without recent attempts to realize it, is that 
of colonizing the land of their fathers. 

“This extensive region beyond Jordan, 
newly restored to the notice of the world, be- 
gins to be appreciated, and signs there are 
that the time may not be distant that it shall 
also be appropriated by the people to whom 
the Lord hath given it. Who that can relish 
the beauties of nature, or value its bounties, 
could look on the lovely mountains of Gilead, 
and the rich plains of the Havuran, even 
though they did not bear a single consecrated 
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name, without a wish that the blessedness of 
such lands bore some similitude to their fertil- 
ity and beauty? And who that has the faith 
of Abraham, and mourns over the miseries of 
his expatriated race, does not wistfully look 
for the time when the captivity of Israel shall 
be brought back,—when Dan, ere his own al- 
lotment be fixed in another portion of the land 
as rich and lovely, shall leap from Bashan, 
and Benjamin shail possess Gilead. These 
laods retain such inherent richness and such 
natural beauty, still undefaced by man, that 
they are worthy of being claimed by the Lord 
of the whole earth as his own. And God 
hath spoken in his holiness, ‘ Gilead is mine, 
and Manasseh is mine.’ (Ps. lx. 7.) He 
has reserved them still for his people Israel, 
notwithstanding their past unfaithfulness in his 
covenant. And although he has turned hu- 
man instrumentality to the execution of his 
judgments, he has so wrought out his purpo- 
ses and still kept his covenant in view, that of 
all lands these are the most inviting for a col- 
ony, and the most free for immediate occu- 
pancy ; so that, as is stated, a million of men 
might take possession of them at once, not to 
the detriment, but to the gain of all the regions 
around. Where or when, with even the sem- 
blance of truth, could this be said of any oth- 
er country ? or what land besides, through- 
out all the earth, holds forth to myriads of 
immediate settlers such temptations of unap- 
propriated lands, of unoccupied cities, of emp- 
ty but habitable houses, of numberless foun- 
tains, of rich and beauteous mountains, and of 
fertile plains covered with luxuriant pasturage, 
ready for immediate tillage? The hand of 
the Lord God of Israel is assuredly in all this. 
It is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in 
oureyes. And, showing forth his faithfulness, 
it isa token, could any be needed, that He 
loves Israel still, and has his people in re- 
membrance, and will not suffer his promises 
to fail. Who is the Lord but our God? 
Hath He said, and shall he not doit? Has 
He not according to His word made this whole 
land what it is, whether as respects the cities 
and houses that have cast out their inhabitants, 
and the men to whom He has not given them 
in possession, or the uncultivated plains which 
have passed under his sentence of desolation, 
and yet retain their substance. And as sure- 
ly as Gilead is the Lord’s, and Manasseh is 
His, has He not reserved them and made them 
ready, whenever the people of his covenant 
shall be turned to him again, for the accom- 
plishment of his word which we delight to re- 
peat,— I will bring Israel again to his habi- 
tation, and he shall feed at Carmel and Bash- 
an, and his soul shall be satisfied upon Mount 
Ephraim and Gilead.’ (Jer. 1.19.) ‘ Let 
them feed in Bashan and Gilead as in the days 
of old. According to the days of thy com- 
ing out of the land of Egypt will I show unto 
him marvellous things. He will turn again, 
He will have compassion uponus. Thou will 
perform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to 
Abraham which thou hast sworn unto our 
fathers from the days of old.” Micah, vii.14, 
15. 19,20.) It has been said that these Jands 


may suffice for the occupancy of a million of 


men. Israel is still numbered by millions, 


but the tribes of Israel shall not always bear 
the name of outcast, and many shall yet be 
added to those that are now known. Gilead 
alone, even with all its surrounding regions, 
is not a land too rich or large for the thou- 
sands of Israel that shall yet be assembled 
there. For saith the Lord, ‘I will bring 
them into the land of Gilead and Lebanon, 
and place shall not be found for them!’ (Zech. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 


persecution throughout the part of Wales in 
which he resided was very sharp and severe, 
until William Lloyd was appointed Bishop of 
St. Asaph in 1680 or 1681, “ But this new 






work, by summoning all sorts of Dissenters to 
discourse with him, and seek to persuade them 
to turn to the church of England. Among 
the rest, when he came to Welsh-Pool, in his 


Thomas Lloyd, and myself, sought to speak 
with him, but I was that day bound for Lon- 
don, so could not, but my friends stayed till 
they had an opportunity with him; and my 
friend Charles Lloyd gave me an account af- 
terwards of what passed between them, which 
was to this effect : 











urgent occasion to go, and my stay on purpose 
some time to see him, he said, his business 
was greater, whatever my business was. 
That day they discoursed with him, his chap- 
lains, and other clergy, so called, from about 


days at Llanvilling. The first day from about 
two in the afternoon till night; and the next 
day, from about ten in the morning till an 
The first day at Pool, our friends Charles 


of separation. In none of the three days 


own principles, or refute ours; but only held 
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till they came to the place of dispute, and the 
last day they forced Thomas Lloyd to about 
twenty-eight syllogismas, all written down as 
they disputed, to be answered extempore ; 
and the bishop said, he did not expect so much 
could be said by any on that subject, on so 
little warning. And he said, that he expected 
not to find so much civility from the Quakers. 
He highly commended Thomas Lloyd, and our 
friends came off with them very well. They 
had also much discourse with the chancellor, 
and one Henry Dodwell, and with the dean of 
Bangor, afterwards bishop of Hereford, very 
learned men, who were also at the said dis- 
pute, with many of the clergy of the diocese, 
with some justices of the peace, deputy lieu- 
tenants of the county, and a great concourse 
of people in the town-hall aforesaid, in Lian- 
villing. Several of the clergy, with whom I 
afterwards discoursed, seemed not well satis- 
fied with that dispute; for they said, they 
thought the validity of water baptism was 
much weakened thereby ; and several noted 
men that were present said, they thought 
there could not have been so much said against 
water baptism as had been said there. It was 
agreed, by consent of all parties concerned, 
that the dispute should not be printed.” 

A manuscript account of the above dispute, 
is spoken of by ‘“ Proud,” as being extant 
when he wrote. I have not been able to find 
a copy, but the following letter gives some in- 
teresting particulars of the order and decorum 
maintained during the controversy. It ap- 
pears to have been written directly after the 
Quarterly Meeting of Philadelphia, held in the 
spring of 1692, in which George Keith and 
his followers were unusually turbulent and 
bitter. 

** Worthy and beloved friend Thomas Lloyd. 

“T call to remembrance the former days ; 
after we were illuminated, we suffered great 
fights of affliction, being made a gazing stock 
both by reproaches and afflictions, whilst we 
were companions to them that were so used ; 
taking joyfully the spoiling of our goods, the 
lugging and tearing of our bodies to jails and 
prisons; lying long nights in the winter upon 
the bare ground, and sometimes without apy 
repast ; going to meetings with our lives, and 
all that we had, in our hands; being made 
willing to sacrifice all, if the Lord had called 
us thereunto. Oh, the joy and consolation our 
souls enjoyed in all those tribulations! none 
could take it from us. Our adversaries were 
our judges and legislators, and them that did 
spoil us thought that they did God good ser- 
vice. Yet our joy remained still, and by that 
it was assured unto us that the promise of 
Christ was made good unto us. Well, we 
were delivered from outward trouble, and 
transplanted in another soil, where as we did 
suppose our judges were restored as of old, 
and our counsellors as at the beginning. Put- 
ting us on the stage to represent God’s Life 
and Light to the view of the world ; having 
our meetings at our own leisure, and the laws 
at our pleasure to propagate the same. A 
plentiful country, where the Lord giveth us 
the former and the latter rain, and keepeth 
unto us the appointed season of our harvest. 
All enjoying their own labour, and none to 








x. 10.) 


— 
For ** The Friend.” 
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not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


DISPUTE AT LLANVILLING. 


Richard Davies relates in his Journal that 


bishop thought to take a more mild way to 


visitation, he sent for us. Charles Lloyd, 


“ That the bishop was much displeased that 
I was absent; and when he was told of my 


two in the afternoon till two in the morning. 
Afterwards they discoursed with him two 


hour in the night, publicly in the town-hall. 
Lloyd and Thomas Lloyd gave their reasons 
would the bishop and his clergy defend their 


the three days on the general principles of 
Christendom, and the apostles’ examples of 
water-baptism, and once a small touch at the 
bread and wine. ‘Thomas Lloyd held, the last 
day, our reasons why we separated from the 
church of England ; which were, 

“1, Because their worship was not a gos- 
pel worship. 

“2, Because their ministry was no gospel 
ministry. 

“© 3, Because their ordinances were no gos- 
pel ordinances. 

“ But they would not join with him to prove 
any of them, though often solicited thereunto ; 
Friends beifig sufferers must submit to all dis- 
advantages; for they had not any notice be- 
forehand of what matters they should argue 





Yet what availeth all this while a dead fy | 
marreth our ointment, that the virgins cannot 
smell it. Our meetings sometimes prove for 
the worse and not for the better. Railing, 
scoffing, striving, provoking one another to 
anger, and not to love. So that the disorder | 
in our meetings passeth not only the bounds 
of Christianity, but of morality among the 
heathen in their solemn assembly. ‘The dis- 
order of the discourse at our Quarterly Meet- 
ing, the scoffing, reviling, uncivil behaviour 
one towards another, especially towards thee, 
bringeth fresh into my mind the manner and 
method of the discourse at Lianvilling between 
thee and the Bishop of St. Asaph, which was 
carried on of their side with far more modes- 
ty, gravity, deliberation and sobriety, than the 
measure thou hast received from George and 
his party. Although the town-hall was full of | 
all sort of people, the bishop and his train of | 
priests of all ranks,—a full bench knight, and | 
esquires of several thousand a year, all the) 
gentry from the town and country, the vulgar | 
of all sorts, which did fill up the hall to the | 
full. I was standing behind thy back at the | 
stage, where I could behold the whole multi- 
tude over. 1 dare say the truth of my know- | 
ledge, for two days together, while the dis- 
course continued from morning to evening, I 
did not see nor hear any uncivil word nor ac- 
tion, railing nor reviling, neither did the bish- 
op permit, (as thou well knowest,) any of the 
priests or people to speak a word, save dea- 
con Humphreys, (now as I hear, Bishop of | 
Bangor,) and that outlandish disputant which 
he called up to him to manage the dispute, 
against thee and thy brother alone. The| 
clerks and lawyers made it their business to | 
take up the heads and the syllogisms, in order | 
to put it to the press. Howsoever, as thou | 
knowest, there was so much modesty and mo- 
rality among them as to bridle their tongues, 
though they had power to say and to do what| 
they pleased. And I do wonder that our 
friend George, for all his parts and arts, can- 
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make us afraid. What could we desire more ?| and blood now, by seeing or hearing, cannot | stand that it is not man that driveth, but God 
come to discern that body, which suffered | that draweth. 


without the gates, to be Jesus the Son of God, 
no more than Peter could in that day. 

* But the drift of my scribbling to thee at 
this time is, to impart unto thee my present 
cogitation, by comparing the time present 
with the time past ; the time of our perplexity 
with the time of our prosperity,—suflering 
and governing: the danger of the one, and 
the safety of the other. By tracing Chris- 
tianity from the days of the apostles to this 
very day, we may have a cloud of witnesses 
to resolve us. I cannot look upon Govern- 
ment to the followers of Jesus, but as a pin- 
nacle, or very high mountain, where Satan 
hath commission (by permission) to transfer 
them to the top thereof, where he may show 
them the world and the glory thereof, which 
they could not behold from the vale of afflic- 
tion, where self was of no reputation, and 
where, having no power to defend themselves, 
they lean upon their beloved. When I see 
so much charing in our meetings that doth be- 
reave us of the comfort and joy which our ad- 
versaries could not take away from us; and 
on the other hand, so many dead flies marring 
our ointment and our worship, it appears that 
self is our chiefest adversary, that letteth and 
will let, until it be taken out of the way. B 
these ponderings sometimes I am troubled, 
and my spirit is overwhelmed within me, so 
that it shall cast me down on the ground un- 
der the trees among the creep worms. I shall 
find in my heart to say to the small ant that 


|is busy in the dust,‘ Thou art my brother, and 
|to the turtle dove that groweth in the bush, 


thou art my sister; thy voice is as the voice 
of David when he mourned for Saul and Jon- 
athan that fell in Mount Gilboa, by the hands 


the daughter of Zion in the day of her cala- 
mity, when she was carried to Babylon; we 
think thy theme and prose ofthy lamentation, 
is taken out of the words of Jeremiah, ‘ How 
is the gold become dim ; how is the most fine 





not bridle his tongue. I beheld the man the 
other day with a single eye out of all preju- 
dice, and I saw the man armed with the strong 
man’s armour, having his quiver full of the 
fiery darts of the devil,—elevating to passion 
and fury above the witness of God in himself, 
—cavilling and quarrelling—making so many 
needless distinctions about the engrafted Word, 
which is able to save the soul, and is the very 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Other- 
wise I do think, as a matter of doctrine, it 
might soon be reconciled, for he and we do 
confess that Jesus Christ came in the flesh 
both outwardly and inwardly; but the differ- 
ence most is about the diversities in operation 
and difference in manifestation.* I took no- 
tice when thou didst hold out Jesus Christ to 
be a general Saviour and a sufficient Saviour, 
he would not allow of it in those terms, but it 
must be outward manifestation and inward 
manifestation. Where is the distinction I 
cannot tell. But by this, his rule, the inward 
must be preferred before the outward, for flesh 





* George Keith at this time professed to hold the 
doctrines of the Society of Friends. 


|gold changed!’ I know the Redeemer of 
| Zion took notice of Nathaniel when he was 
junder the tree. I will be of your soci- 
| ety.’ 
| Thus I am bold and intimate with thee to 
express my tossed thoughts. Not that [ 
would pretend to any new revelations, nor 
manifestations, but in a sense of the true love 
and care wrought upon my soul for the pros- 
perity of Truth, and welfare of those into 
whose trust it was referred, having an expe- 
rience also of the dealings of God with my 
soul in the days of my infancy, when I walk- 
ed among the Anabaptists ; where there was 
at first, as thou well knowest, true sincerity 
and integrity ; but being permitted to the 
stage to represent their profession to the view 
of the world, with great zeal and openness 
thought when they might get the sword and 
power to their own hands, that they might 
drive all men before them to Heaven. 1 be- 
ing in great zeal, then endeavoured to climb 
up the stairs after them, to assist them in the 
work, I fell down amongst them, and by rea- 
son of that fall [ believe 1 am lame to this 
day. Then I and many more came to under- 


“* T am thy poor assured friend and brother, 
willing to make my abode in the true 
integrity, while I am 

Joun Humpueey.” 


=_ 
For‘ The Friend.”’ 


THE PAST YEAR. 


The past year! What have we been do- 
ing, during its rapidly fleeting moments? 
Have we the testimony of the Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus with our spirits, that we have 
advanced in the Py of holiness? or have 
we loitered by the way! or, still worse, have 
we turned back towards that Sodom from 
which we seemed a year ago escaping? Re- 
cal the past—remember the wise and virtuous 
resolutions which we made at the commence- 
ment of the year just departing. Can wesay, 
its passing hours have seen them all fulfilled? 
Have we walked before the Lord with that 
dedication of heart which we then intended ? 
Serious meditations on these subjects may co- 
ver us with shame for the past, and animate 
us with renewed desires after more stability 
and heavenly-mindedness for the future. May 
we, in the year now coming, make steady pro- 


Y | gress in good, and be enabled, at its close, to 


raise an inward spiritual song of thanksgiving, 
to Him who alone can preserve from evil. 
The past year! During its flight, some of 
the readers of “The Friend,” who, at the 
opening of 1844 were full of hope, of strength, 
and of life, have been taken from this scene 
of existence. Some have departed after a 
lingering illness, and have met the awful 
summons with the quietude of a prepared and 
expecting spirit. Trusting in the mercy of 


of the Philistines. Thy tone is as the tone of|God in Christ Jesus, with loins girt about, 


and lamps burning, the call hath been neither 
startling nor unwelcome, Others have been 
cut off with little or no warning—and prepar- 
ed, or unprepared, have been hurried through 
the dread portal—beyond which, opportunity 
exists not for change or repentance | 

The past year! During its flying hours, 
how many strong ties of affection have been 
broken. Death hath severed the bands of 
conjugal love. Marriage connections, endear- 
ed by many years of heart-comforting kind- 
ness—by spiritual union and Christian fellow- 
ship—have been terminated forever. Some, 
recently united, full of the freshness and fer- 
vency of youthful affection, by death have been 
divided, and the survivor, left desolate, has 
felt, indeed, this earth as a scene of gloom 
and sorrow. Parents have beheld the chil- 
dren of their affections forever removed from 
their embraces; children have lamented the 
loss of a tender father, a loving and beloved 
mother ; brothers and sisters have stood sor- 
rowfully by the bedsides of those they dearly 
loved,—have sympathized deeply in the rend- 
ing agony of the strength-wasting pain, and 
have watched in sorrow until the spirit has 
departed of those brought up with them in 
sweet union, and whose loveliness and kind- 
ness fiave been the light and joy of the home- 
circle. 


The past year! It has been a season of 
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THE FRIEND. 
unwonted fruitfulness. Earth has yielded her 
increase bountifully. In this land, at least, 
nature has laughed with abundance. With 
such manifold gifts from the Father of Spi- 
rits, how should our hearts swell with love 
and gratitude towards Him, and with kind 
thoughts towards our fellows. If we partake 
of His spirit, who showers down blessings up- 
on us, we shall feel our hearts touched with 
the sufferings of the poor and afflicted, and 
endeavour, as we may have ability, to admin- 
ister to their needs. 

The past year! How many causes of dis- 
couragement has the past year disclosed to 
the Christian. Clouds and darkness still are 
round about us.. Where can truth? where 
can certainty be found? No where, but at 
the feet of Jesus ;—by no one, who does not 
daily wait for the teachings of the Holy Spi- 
rit. He who thus waiteth will be instructed, 
and enabled to detect the errors of those who 
have “ turned aside ;” who, though pretend- 
ing to be teachers, yet understand “ neither 
what they say, nor whereof they affirm.” 
Those with true spiritual discernment will not 
be long deceived by such as having a name 
to live, are yet dead; who, though in error, 
speak many true things. There are those, 
once favoured by the estoy Master, who 
have been seeking to make use of the influ- 
ence obtained when they spake tremblingly 
under the powerful constraint of the Spirit, to 
lead away the flock they were commanded to 
feed. “Those who are daily drawing near to 
the fountain of Heavenly Wisdom for spiritual 
food and knowledge, will learn to distinguish 
“ sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” It 
may not always accord with the will of Him 
who is unsearchable in wisdom, to make at 
once manifest those who are but outside 
Christians, and those who have departed in 
heart from his fear. Some may for years 
maintain a fair character, and be judged by 
their friends to be sound, whose inward parts 
are very rottenness. The time of detection, 
will, however, assuredly come. For the sake 
of the weak of the flock, the Lord often 
makes that manifest, which not unfrequently 
he has given a secret sense of to some of his 
children. The pure in heart often have their 
spirits clothed with secret sadness whilst sit- 
ting by the inwardly-fallen, though fair-show- 
ing professors, and are unable to greet them 
in the inner life. ‘The records of the past 
give many mouraful instances of those once 
highly favoured in the Lord’s family, though 
unfaithfulness, slipping from the Truth, and 
in the end bringing a shade over the cause 
and testimonies, once dearer to them than 
their natural lives. May none of us, through 

unwatchfulness, add another name to the sad 
list of the fallen. 

The past year! Howwghas it been with 
“ The Friend,” as period after period, the fif- 
ty-two weeks have fled. We are encouraged 
by the interest manifested in its continuance ; 
we are glad of the countenance of many, who 
have contributed to its columns, and we desire 
to encourage them to renewed diligence for 
the future. We wish to multiply the number 
of those who feel sufficient interest in the 
welfare and instruction of others, as to be wil- 


















































a Penington, and the clear, unanswerable, and 
logical deductions of a Barclay. ‘These men 
no doubt had, as men, their characteristic pe- 





mentative to please the thoughtless reader ; 
but we do not believe a real cross-bearing 
Christian, will find any “defect” in the full- 
souled spirituality of the doctrines they taught. 
Where there seem apparent defects, we doubt 
not, they will be found to be in the spiritual 
eye of the gazer. It often happens, in the in- 
ward as well as the outward vision, that weak- 
ness in the organ of sight occasions the be- 
om to imagine defects in the object before 
im. 
The past year! During its course the So- 


forts in aid of any measure for bringing it 
about, which may open in the wisdom of 
Truth, we have not been careful or troubled 
at the many hard things said of us. We de- 


deterred by the sneers of slave-owners, or 


* Modern Abolitionists.” One terms us the 
“ Niggers’ Friend,” the other, “ Pro-slavery 
Quakers.” The first title we receive as a 
badge of honour, and are willing so to wear 
it; the last we regard as an undeserved stig- 
ma, cast upon us in their impatient zeal by 
misjudging men. 

“ Our soul waiteth for the Lord: he is our 

help and our shield.” —Psalm xxxiii. 20. 


There may be the form of godliness, with- 
out the power. But the religion of the Bible 
has to do with the “soul.” The true wor- 
shippers worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth. And 


“In vain to heaven we lift our cries, 
And leave our souls behind.” 


In noticing the subject of the exercise here 





ling to labour a little with their pens. Where| encouraged, it may be observed that it is said 
the contributors to a paper are few, it will ne-| —not our souls—but “ our soul”—as if they 
cessarily present more sameness, than where|all had only one. And whatis the language 
a greater variety of intellect is actively en-|of God by the prophet: “I will give them 
gaged in preparing its contents. We hopejone heart and one way.” And thus the two 
our paper will continue to be an acceptable | disciples going to Emmaus, exclaimed, upon 
companion for our Friends throughout this|their discovery and surprise, “ Did not our 
country. We desire it may ever be found one|heart burn within us?” And thus [in the 4th 
of the instruments for disseminating the spi-|chapter ofthe Acts] it wassaid: “ The mul- 
ritual doctrines of the gospel of Christ,—)titude of them that believed were of one heart 
those doctrines so truthfully and earnestly set|and of one soul.” We have seen several 
forth in the simple yet strong language of|drops of water on the table, by being brought 
Fox, the deep inward and savoury writings of|to touch, running into one. If Christians 
were better acquainted with each other, they 
would easily unite. What wonder that those 
should be one-minded, who, under the same 
culiarities, but as Christians they were taught influence, are feeling the same want, pursuing 
of God, and saw eye to eye. There is no|jthe same good, employing the same means, 
discrepancy or discord in their views. Some|looking for the same destination! And how 
passages may be found in Fox not elegantly|suitable, and wisely enforced is the admoni- 
expressed, some in Penington, which a mere |tion— Endeavouring to keep the unity of the 
outward professor of Christianity may find|Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one 
obscure ; some in Barclay, too dryly argu-| body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who 
is above all, and through all, and in you 
all.” 


But the exercise itself is “ waiting for the 


Lord.” An exercise frequently mentioned in 
the Scriptures, and well understood by all be- 
lievers. Their character as the heirs of pro- 
mise is derived from it ; “ blessed are all they 
that wait for him.” It includes conviction— 
a persuasion that the Lord is the supreme 
good, the fountain of life, our exceeding joy ; 
ciety of Friends has been assailed by almost jall in all. It includes desire—it is expressed 
every periodical connected with the * Modern | by hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
Abolition” movement, because of the position | ness, by panting after God, by fainting for his 
it has taken on the subject of slavery. “ The|salvation. It includes hope—the degrees of 
Friend” has not been without its share of| this may vary, but some measure of it is ne- 
blame. Knowing that we are deeply interest-|cessary to the commencement and continu- 
ed in the welfare of the slave ; that the aboli-| ance of the exercise ; and the exercise will be 
tion of slavery is one of the things most ar-|always influenced and enlivened accordingly 
dently longed for by us, and that we would|as our hope is possibility, or probability, or 
gladly lend the whole energy of our feeble ef-|confidence. It also includes patience—God 


is never slack concerning his promise. He 
never tarries beyond his own time: but he is 


often beyond ours: and in a state of expecta- 


tion hours seem days, and days seem weeks, 


sire that we may fill up our own measure of|especially if we are pressed with difficulties, 
duty and service for the slave, without being|and our eagerness for enjoyment is great.— 


Then hope deferred maketh the heart sick. 


excited to improper action by the taunts of| Here is the trial ; and here is the need of pa- 


tience. But patience will restrain us from the 
hasty use of improper means of relief; and 
preserve us from charging God foolishly, cen- 
soriously, or unfaithfully ; and from sinking 
in the day of adversity ; and from abandoning 
the throne of grace ; and saying, why should 
I wait for the Lord any longer? Hence “ it 
is a good thing that a man should both hope 
and quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord : 
for the Lord is good unto them that wait for 
him, to the soul that seeketh him.” 

And thus the church is here encouraged : 
‘“‘ He is our help: and our shield.” He is— 
their help. They need aid; and they feel 
their need; and they increasingly feel it as 
they advance in their religious course. They 
do not complain of their duties, or murmur at 
their trials ; but with the knowledge they have 
of themselves, they often fear whether they 
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-his strengthening of them they can do all 


shall ever discharge the one, and endure the | for so tenacious are these wonderful insects of 
that economy being explored by the eye of 
man, that, supposing the flap of the hive to 
be left open, the bees will immediately cover 
the interior side of the glass with a coating of 


wax, so that no eye can penetrate to their 
works.” 


other as becomes their profession. And they | 
would not, if left tothemselves. But they are 
not left to themselves. ‘They have a Divine 
helper, whose resources are injinite. Through 











things; and as it is with their work, so it is 
with their sufferings— 


“ He hears them in the mournful hour, 
And helps them bear the heavy load.” 


And he is “a very present help in trouble” —ea- 
sily found—always near them—always within 
sight or within call—and while they call he 
will answer—and say, “ Here I am !” 

He is also their shield. ‘They are not only 
weak, but exposed. ‘They are in an enemy's 
country. Their adversary, the devil, like a 
roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour. He is yet more dangerous as 
the serpent ; and we read of his depths, wiles, 
and devices. They are surrounded with the 
errors and vices, frowns and allurements of a 
world lying in wickedness: while owing to 
the remaining corruption of their nature, all 
their passions, appetites and senses, may prove 
inlets to evil. But their defence is of God, 
who saveth the upright in heart. The Lord 
is their keeper, and he is able to keep them 
from falling. Faith can realize this, and 
preserve the mind in perfect peace, being 
stayed upon God. “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation, whom shall I fear?” ‘Thus 
he is their benefactor as to good, and their 
preserver as to evil. What can they want 
more 1 

And can such an experience be kept to 
themselves? Impossible. “If these should 
hold their peace, the stones would cry out.” 
“Oh Israel, trust thou in the Lord: he is 
their help and their shield. Oh house of 
Aaron, trust in the Lord: he is their help 
and their shield. Ye that fear the Lord, 
trust in the Lord: he is their help and their 
shield.” — William Jay. 


A fact worth knowing for Bee fanciers.— 
Many owners of glass bee-hives have com- 
plained of never being able to see the bees 
working. Huish explains the circumstance 
as follows :-—“ The real truth is, that the bees 
will only work in complete darkness. The 
admission of light into the hive is the signal 
for the immediate cessation of all labour ; and 
when the flap-door of a glass hive is opened, 
the bees are seen hurrying and skurrying 
about in a state of alarm and confusion, while 
the exhibitor explains to the spectator the 
bees are at work. If I could be shown a bee 
making a cell, I would travel barefooted from 
Horsham to Windsor to behold the spectacle. 
It would at once lead to a solution of one of the 
most important problems in the natural histo- 
ry of the bee, which is the origin of wax; 
about which we are almost as ignorant in the 
nineteenth century as in the time of Virgil or 
Columetia. The actions of the apiarian mon- 
arch are enshrined in an almost impenetrable 
mystery. It is my sincere wish, however, to 
disabuse the minds of all keepers of bees, that 
the internal economy of a hive is to be ascer- 
tained by looking through e pane of glass ; 
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apply to Daniel Maule, at Dr. C. Matlack’s, 
Arch below Seventh street. 
AGENCY. 
L. Moore, agent at New Garden, N.C., is 
released at his own request, and John Russell 
appointed in his place. 

























Our friend, Jeremiah H. Siler, who has long 
THE AUTUMN WIND. 


acceptably acted as agent for this Journal, is 
obliged from ill health to resign ; and James 
Siler, Annapolis, Parke county, Indiana, is 
now appointed in his place. 


BY J. T. CALDER. 


Hark ! ‘tis the first autumnal blast, 
Rewinding us that summer's past, 
With all its bright display ; 
When earth seemed carpeted with flowers, 
And music charmed the fleeting hours 
Throughout the live-long day. 


Maraiep, on Fifth-day, the 5th of Twelfth month, 
1844, at Friends’ meeting-house at Ridge, Belinont 
county, Ohio, Joseru Baitey, son of Micajah and Mary 
Bailey, to Acusan, daughter of Joseph and Charity 
Edgerton. 
a eae 


Dien, on the 29th of Fifth month, 1844, aged nearly 
fifty-eight years, Exszasern Hornty, an elder, and 
much esteemed and useful member of Whitewater 
Monthly and particular meeting, near Richmond, In- 
diana. 


It comes along the tranquil deep, 

Rousing the billows from their slecp ; 
And in its dirge-like flow, 

And wildly fitful bollow moan 

That makes the trembling forest groan, 
There is a tale of woe. 





It speaks of winter’s stormy power— 

Of many a dark and dismal! hour 
To pilgrims on the main : 

Of corses floating on the deep, 

Of sorrowing friends, for those that weep, 
They ne’er shall see again. 


, on the 9th of Eleventh month, at Ellicott’s 
Mills, Md., Racuex, widow of David Story, late of Bucks 
county, Pa., in the 79th year of her age. 


, on the 14th of Eleventh month last, Mary 
Rosertson, a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, 
in the 69th year of her age. She was enabled to bear 
a protracted illness, attended with acute suffering, with 
patience and resignation to her Heavenly Father’s will, 
believing it had been all in mercy dispensed to her.— 
Being persuaded at an early period of her last sickness 
that it would terminate her earthly pilgrimage, she ap- 
peared ae and sweetly engaged that she might be 
found in readiness as a servant waiting her Lord’s will. 
The prospect had nothing in it of gloom to her; and 
she would often say to those around her, “ Be not sad ; 
but pleasant and cheerful.” Although amiable, correct, 
and diligent in her allotment through life, her trust was 
in the mercy of God, through Christ Jesns, her Re- 
deemer. As the last conflict approached, she was fa- 
voured to feel the everlasting arm to be underneath for 








Nature’s wild harp! in every clime 
Thy music, since the first of time, 
Has struck the pensive ear ; 
Now, sighing with a gentle tone ; 
Now, sweeping in a tempest on, 
Through all its chords of fear. 


How often, with unearthly sound, 

Like to a spirit’s wailing round, 
Though com’st at midnight hour, 

Filling the soul—when all is peace— 

With thoughts of life’s uncertain Icase, 
And God’s almighty power. 








of Friends’ Tracts, bound, have been received 
at the Depository, No. 84 Mulberry street. 
To this collection a number of new tracts, not 
in former volumes, have been added. ‘They 
are neatly bound in cloth, in one and two vol- 
umes ; and will be sold at a low price, with a 
view to their extensive circulation. 
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FRIENDS’ TRACTS. 
We are glad to learn that a fresh supply 


From the variety of the contents of these 


Tracts, they are well calculated to place in 
the hands of young persons, who will hardly 


fail, however various their tastes, to meet 
with something to interest, while nothing to 
injure need be feared. 


A Friend, who has received a collegiate 
education, and been engaged many years in 
teaching, being at present out of employment, 


would be willing to give lessons in seminaries 
or private families, in any of the branches of 
science and literature for which he may be 
qualified. For more particular information, 























ber support, and to take leave of her friends in the full 
hope of a blessed immortality. 


——, at his residence in Wayne county, Indiana, 
about the 80th year of his age, on the 15th of Eleventh 
month, 1844, after a short but severe illness, Urniat 
Batpwin, a member of Westgrove Monthly and parti- 
cular, meeting, in which he had for many years accept- 
ably and usefully filled the station of anelder. He was 
much beloved by those whose privilege it was to have 
his company and acquaintance. He stood firmly at- 
tached to the doctrmes of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, as held by Friends, and to the 
testimonies and discipline of the Society. We believe 
he was prepared for the solemn change. He said to 
the writer of these lines, at the close of a mecting a few 
days previous to his decease, that he believed his stay 
here would not be long; and he had also several times 
of late expressed a similar prospect to his own family. 
The loss of this our dear friend is deeply felt by his 
family and friends ; and particularly so in the meeting, 
of which he had been so long diligent in his attendance ; 

et we have a comfortable assurance that the change 
is his everlasting gain, and that he is now enjoying the 
reward prepared for the righteous. 


, in Burling N. J., on the 8th instant, Saran, 
widow of Thomas Pancoast, in the 70th year of her 
age. Her life was ong of much self-denial, aud useful- 
ness, particularly among the poor; and, amidst much 
trial and suffering during the latter part of her life, 
she exhibited an instructive example of cheerful resig- 
nation to the Divine will; so that, although the call was 
sudden, there is reason to trust that a preparation had 
been experienced to meet her Lord at his coming. 
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